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General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture ; 
The Principles, Methods, History, and Results of its Sev- 
eral Departments and of the Whole. By Charles Augus- 
tus Briggs, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. xxii-(- 
688. S3. 

This is the author's earlier work, Biblical Study, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, especially by the introduction of new chapters on 
the Holy Scriptures as literature and on biblical history. One misses, 
however, the very valuable list of works on biblical study given in the 
original volume. The present one is, indeed, a veritable introduction, 
traversing the whole field of questions raised in respect to the Old and 
New Testaments, concerning their languages, canons, texts, translations, 
composition, literary character and form, interpretation, historicity, 
truthfulness and credibility, and value as a means of grace. These 
topics are treated quite fully not only according to present knowledge 
and opinion, but the views of the Jewish and Christian churches con- 
cerning them from the earliest times are given. This historical matter 
is exceedingly valuable. Methods and results of investigation are also 
abundantly illustrated, and many examples of criticism are introduced. 
For the best effect as a text-book, however, this work is too voluminous, 
too rhetorical, and too polemic ; yet it is so written that any intelligent 
person can read it with enjoyment and profit. Like its predecessor, 
its great object is to vindicate the positions of modern scholarship and 
to show just what they are. Its scope, however, is far different from an 
introduction to the books of the Bible. It treats of the writings only 
as a whole. Attention is paid to their forms, especially to Hebrew 
poetry. All methods of biblical study, whether textual, literary, his- 
torical, exegetical, doctrinal, or practical, are defined. 

We turn now to some of the author's views. No one has done more 
valiant service to, or suffered more for the sake of, biblical truth in this 
country than Dr. Briggs. Seeing clearly some twenty years ago that 
the non-Mosaic authorship and the documentary composition of the 
Pentateuch, and other results of the higher criticism, must be accepted, 
he has ever striven in receiving these results to show how the Holy 
Scriptures, as the Word of God, speaking to the moral and religious 
nature, remain unimpaired. This has led him to be conservative and 
given him a strong bias for retaining old conceptions of the contents 
of the Bible. He thus adheres, in many instances, to notions of the 
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past, and does not accept consequences of critical positions as given by 
others. This appears especially in this work in views respecting the 
historical character of the earlier books of the Bible. On p. 539 it is 
said : "We have to give up the traditional theory of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, but we gain four writers in the place of Moses ; 
and the history of Moses and the establishment of his covenant gains 
in strength by the testimony of four witnesses instead of one." 1 This 
statement is difficult to receive. Moses, a cotemporary of the events 
described, could have furnished real history. The authors of the four 
documents, living centuries later, are not properly witnesses. Their writ- 
ings have no historical value such as those of a cotemporary would have. 
Speaking of "the legends which lie at the basis of the historical books 
of the Old Testament," our author says: "These are simply highly 
coloured and richly ornamented stories of actual events which happenea 
in the primitive times. They were handed down from father to son in 
many generations of popular narrative, passing through many minds 
and over many tongues, receiving in this way colouring, increment, con- 
densations, changes of many kinds, which do not, however, destroy the 
essential truth or fact" (p. 335). Thus is retained the traditional notion 
of the Old Testament containing the history of primitive antiquity 
preserved by oral transmission. In many instances this is true, but 
critics usually hold that many stories of early times are imaginary 
explanations of customs, names, and other historical facts of later 
periods. Of Gen. 6 : 1-4 it is remarked : "It is not necessary to deny 
that there was such a real union of angels with mankind" (p. 333). 
The reliability of the story of the water from the rock (Exod., chap. 17 ; 
Numb., chap. 20) is urged on the ground that it is related in two docu- 
ments (p. 529). Under the topic of the theophanic presence (pp. 542 ff.) 
the full reliability of the Old Testament narratives of special divine 
manifestations during the period of the antediluvians, of the patriarchs, 
of the exodus, and of Elijah and Elisha, is apparently assumed. A 
"canon" earlier than the time of Josiah is found in the "Ten Words" 
"given by the theophanic voice of God to Israel on Mount Horeb" 
(p. 118). Dr. Briggs' position, then, on the historical value of the Old 
Testament narratives is one of unique conservatism. Like all signers 
of the Westminster Confession, Dr. Briggs holds that the religious 
teachings of the Bible are infallible. This, of course, can be done 
when all parts of the Bible are rectified by the teachings of Christ, his 
words being their supreme test ; but here we are told that the Old 
1 The italics here and elsewhere are ours. 
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Testament worthies in their discourses and dialogues were " restrained 
from error in all matters in which they were called to give religious 
instruction" (p. 337). This view is hard to maintain, and does not 
seem consistent with the theory of the gradual development of morality 
and of the indefensibleness of the morality of the Old Testament 
taught on other pages of this book (pp. 643 ff.). 

We mention an error: footnote No. 1, on p. 514, should be sub- 
stituted for the footnote on p. 512. Edward L. Curtis. 

Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Altisraelitische Kultstatten (Beiheft III zu Zeitschrift fur 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, herausg. v. Bernhard Stade). 
Von Aug. Freiherrn von Gall, Lie. theol. Giessen : J. 
Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. viii-l-156. 

M. 5. 

This third monograph in an important series is devoted to an 
interesting theme — the sanctuaries of ancient Israel as evidenced in 
the Old Testament records. One hundred and six are enumerated 
and discussed, some few having been omitted as hardly deserving 
attention. They are classified by localities, the " oak of Moreh," for 
instance, being discussed under Shechem (pp. 1 10-16). 

The author aims to discuss in reference to each sanctuary the 
sources of information regarding it, its locality, the history of its use 
as a sacred place, and other sanctuaries allied to it in situation or in 
religious usage. Of many sacred sites but little can be said ; some 
identifications made with considerable assurance, as in the case of Elim 
with its "twelve springs of water and threescore and ten palm trees," 
are really conjectural. That Hormah (Chormah) and (Mt.) Hermon 
are sacred places is a mere etymological inference and not absolutely 
certain. 

Where there is really something to be said, the discussion is satisfy- 
ing. The author has spared no pains in collecting data, and seems 
familiar with a wide range of literature. He begins by discussing 
Sinai and Horeb. Both are recognized in Scripture as abodes of God. 
It is often thought that the two names designate one and the same 
mountain, E and D preferring the term Horeb, while J and P use 
Sinai. Von Gall thinks that originally there were two sacred moun- 
tains, the true Sinai being located southeast of Edom, while Horeb was 
doubtless the peak now known as Serbal in the Sinaitic peninsula. 



